3 Art attained by precepts, or built on principles. 

Science perfects genius, and moderates that fury of the fancy 
which cannot contain itfclf within the bounds ot" reafon. Dryd. 

4. Any art or fpecies of knowledge. 

No fcience doth make known the fir ft principles, whereon 
:t buildtih ; but they are always taken as plain and manileft 
tn thcmfelvcs, or as proved and granted already, fomc former 
knowledge having made them evident. Hooker. 

Whatfocvcr we may learn by them, we only attain accord¬ 
ing to the manner of natural J'ciences , which mere difeourfe of 
wit and reafon findeth out. Hooker. 

I prefent you wi;h a man 

Cunning in rnufick and the mathcmaticks, 

To inftruift her fully in thofe fciences. Shakefpeare. 

The indifputable mathcmaticks, the only fcience heaven hath 
yet vouchfafed humanity, have but few votaries among the 
flaves of the Stagirite. Glanv. Scepf. 

5. One of the feven liberal arts, grammar, rhetorick, logick, 
arithmctick, rnufick, geometry, aftronomy. 

Good fetife, which only is the gift of heav’n, 

And though no jcience, fairly worth the flev’n. Pope. 

Scie'ntial. adj. [from Jeicnee.] Producing fcience. 

From the tree her flep fhe turn’d ; 

But firft low reverence done, as to the pow’r 

That dwelt within; whole prefence had infus’d 

Into the plant fciential fap, deriv’d 

From ncCtar, drink of gods. Milton's Pa r adife T-cJl. 

Scienti'fjcal. ) adj. [ fciehtifque , Fr. fcier.tia and facie, Lat.] 

ScientiVick. J Producing demonftrative knowledge; pro¬ 
ducing certainty. 

Natural philofophy proceeding from fettled principles, 
therein is expected a latisfaCtion from Jcientifeal progrdlions, 
afifl fuch as beget a Pure or rational belief Brown’s Vulg. Err. 

‘No where are there more quick, inventive, and penetrating 
capacities, fraught with all kind of ftientifeal knowledge. Howe/. 

No mail, who firft trafficks into a foreign country, has any 
fiemtjlck evidence that there is fuch a country, but by report, 
which can produce no more than amoral certainty; that is, a 
very high probability, and fuch as there can be no reafon to 
except agiiinft. South's Sermons. 

T he fyftcms of natural philofophy that have obtained, are 
to be read more to know the hypothefes, than with hopes to 
gain there a comprehcnfive, fientifea!, and fatisfa&ory know¬ 
ledge of the works of nature. Locke. 

Scientifically, adv. [from fcientifical .] In fuch a manner 
as to produce knowledge. 

Sometimes it rells upon teflimony, becaufe it is eafier to 
believe than to be feientifrally inftruCted. Locke. 

Set mitar. n.f. [See L’imeter.J A fhort fword with a 
convex edge. 

I’ll heat his blood with Greekifh wine to-night. 

Which with my feimitar I’ll cool to-morrow. Shakefpeare. 

Sci'ney CP ft. n.f. A fpccies of violet. Ainjwortb. 

Scink. n.f A caft calf. Ainfworth. In Scotland and in Lon¬ 
don they call it fink. 

To SC 1 N ITLLATE. v.n. [feintiilo, Latin.] Tofparkle; 


to emit fparks. 

Sciktili. a' note, n.f [fcintiUotio, Lat. from fcintillate.] The 
act of fparkling; fparks emitted. 

He faith the planets feihtiRation is not feen, becaufe of their 
propinquity. G am1. Seepf. 

Thefe feint illations arc not the accenfion of the air upon the 
Collifion of two hard bodies, but rather the inflammable ef¬ 
fluences difeharged from the bodies collided. Brown. 

Scio'list. n.f. [Jcidus, Latin.] One who knows many things 
fupcrficially. 

’Twas this vain idolizing of authors which gave birth to 
that filly vanity of impertinent citations: thefe ridiculous 
fooleries fignify nothing to the more generous difeerners, but 
the pedantry of the affeCted feialijh. Glanv. Scepf. 

Thefe paffages, in that book, were enough to humble the 
preemption of our modern Jcio'iJh, if their pride werejiot as 
great as their ignorance. Temple. 

S i'olous. adj. [ fcio.'us, Latin.] Superficially or imperfectly 

knowing. . . 

I could wifh thefe fciolous zelotifts had morejudgment jorna. 
with their zeal. t Howe/. 

Scro'MACHY. n f. ffchiamachie, Fr. e-xiss and Battle 

with a (hadow. This fhould be written jkiamaeby. 

To avoid this fer-tnaeby, or imaginary combat of words. Jet 
me know, fir,- what vou mean by the name of tyrant ? Cowley. 

Scion. » f [feitn* French.] A ’final 1 twig taken from one 
tree to be engrafted into another. 

Sweet maid, we marry 

A gentl s felon to the wildeft ftock; 

And make conceive a bark of bafer kind. 

By bud of nobler race. Shaiefp. /Vinter s Ta.c. 

March is drawn in his left hand blofloms, and feions upon his 

„■ Bcacbam. 

arm. 


SCIRE 


The fdons are beft of an old tree. Mortimer's Husbandry. 
'E FA'CMS. n.f [Latih.] A writ judicial, inlaw, molt 
»<-> mil a man to fiiew caufe unto the court, whence 




it is fent, why execution of a judgment palled fhould not l-.tf 
made. This writ is nor gi anted befoic a year and a day i 
palled, after the judgment given. qA , 

Sci'ssi 11.E. adj. [from f'J/bs, Latin.] Capable of being Jj’ 
vided finonthly by a iliarp edge. 

The differences of imprefliblc and not impreflible, fciffiF t 
and not icifftle, and many otlier pafiions of matter, aie ple¬ 
beian notions bacon 

Sci'ssile. adj. [ fcifftle, Fr. feiffiis, Latin.] Capable of being 
cut or divided fmoothly by a lliarpedge 

Animal fat is a fort of amphibious fubftance, fcifftle like a 
folid, and refolveablc by heat. Arbutbnt 

Sci'ssion. n.f. [ Jeijfon, Flench; feiffto , Latin.] The act of 
cutting. 

Nerv es may be wounded by feiffton or punfture: the former 
way they arc ufually cut through, and wholly ceafe from ac¬ 
tion . /l ifanan's Surgery. 

Sci'ssoR. n.f. [This word is varioufly written, as it is fup. 
pofed to be deriv ed by different writers ; of whom feme write 
cijors , from each, or incido ; others feiffrs , from fcind,\ ami 
fomc cijar , chars, or feiffars , cifeaux, Fr.] A fmall pnix of 
Iheers, or blades moveable on a pivot, and intercepting the 
thing to be cut. 

His beard they have fing’d oft* with brands of fire; 

And ever, as it blaz’d, they threw on him 
Great pails of puddled mire to quench the hair: 

My matter preaches patience to him, and the while 
His man with fcilfars nieks him for a fool. S/akefeare. 

Wanting the fcilfars, with thefe hands I'll tear, 

If that obliruCt my flight, this load of hair. /Vj'tr. 

When the lawyers and tradefmen brought extravagant bills, 
fir Roger wore a pair of feiffars in his pocket, with which he 
would fnip a quarter of a yard off* nicely. Arbuthno’. 

Sci'ssure. n.f. [fcijfum, Latin] A crack; a rent; a fif- 
fure. 

The breach feems like the fei(fares and ruptures of an earth¬ 
quake, and threatens to Iwallow all that attempt to clofe it, 
and referves its cure only for omnipotence Decay of Piety. 
SCLERO’TICK. adj. [flerotique, Fr. crxArj© 0 .] Hard: an 
epithit of one of the coats of the eye. 

'I he ligaments obferved in the infide of the fclerotick tunicles 
of the eye, ferve inftead of a mufcle, by their contraction, to 
alter the figure of the eye. Ray on the Creation. 

Sclf.ro ticks, n f. [from the adjeCtivc.] Medicines which 
harden and confolidate the parts they are applied to. Quincy. 
ToScoat. ) v. a. To flop a wheel by putting a Hone or 
To Scotch. S piece of wood under it before. Ealley. 

To SCOFF, v.n. [fehoppen, Dutch.] To treat with infolent 
ridicule; to treat with contumelious language. Withe/. 

Of two noblemen of the Weft of England, the one was given 
to feoff, but kept ever royal cheer in his houfe; the otherwould 
afk of thofe that had been at his table. Tell truly, was there 
never a flout or dry blow given ? Haem. 

There is no greater argument of a light and inconfiderate 
perion, than prophanely to feoff at religion. Tdhtfn, 

Such is love. 

And fuch the laws of his fantaftick empire. 

The wanton boy delights to bend the mighty, 

And fe ffs at the vain wifdom of the wife. Roiva 

Scoff, n /. [from the veib.] Contemptuous ridicule; ex- 
preflion of fcorn; contumelious language. < 

Our anfwer therefore to their reafons is no; to their Jeff 
nothing. Hoot.r. 

With feoffs and fcorns, and contumelious taunts, 

In open market-place produc’d they me. Sbakef. H. **. 
How could men furrender up their reafon to flattery, more 
abufivc and reproachful than the 1 udeft feoffs and the lharpdt 
invcCtives? Sc “‘ lL 

Some little fouls, that have got a fmattering of aftronomjr 
or chemiftry, for want of a due acquaintance with other 
fciences, make a feoff at them all, in comparison of their n- 
vourite fcience. ' “ 

Sco ffer, n.f. [from feoff.] Infolent ridiculer; fancyfcorner, 
contumelious rcproacher. 

I mult tell you friendly in your car. 

Sell when you can ; you are not for all markets: 

Cry the man mercy, love him, take his otter; , 

Foul is moll foul, being found to be a /coffer. She iff 
Divers have herded thcinfelves amongft thefe profane Jff 
frs , not that they are convinced by their reafons, but R’ r 
rifled by their contumelies. Government of the o\ot. 

Confidcr what the apoflle tells thefe fe ffers they were ig 1 ’ 
rant of, not that there was a deluge; hut he tells 
they were ignorant that the heavens and the earth of 0 ' 

Cn and fn ronftituted. Burnet s Theory oj t [ 


fo and foconllitutcd. 

Sco ffing 1. y. adv. \Uomf effing ] In contempt; in o 
Arittotle applied thi> lieiuittick fffngly to the i) cop w 
Athens. hr tome’s Notes t: tbtOJffj- 

To Scorn. "J.n. [JcboUcn, Dutch] lo quarrel elamoro 
and rudely. 

Pardon me, ’tis the firft time tnat ever ., 

I'm forc'd to CM. »*/ 





SCO 

The one as famous for a folding tongtie. 

As the other is for beauteous modefty. Shakefpeare-. 

I hey attacked me, fome with piteous moans, others grin- 
nine and only ftewirtg their teeth, others ranting, and others 
folding and reviling. StL.ingfcet. 

Pallas meets rhe queen of love ; 

For gods, we are by Homer told, 

Can in celeftial language fcold. Swift. 

Scolding and curling arc her common converfation. Swift. 

Scold, n.f [from the verb.] A clamourous, rude, mean, 
low, foul-mouthed woman. 

A fhrew in domcftick life, is now become a fcold in poli¬ 
ticks. Addijoa’s Freeholder. 

Sun-burnt matrons mending old nets; 

Now fingingflirill, and fcolding oft between; 

Scolds anfwer foul-moutb’d fcolds. Swift. 

Sco'lloi*. n.f. [Written properly fcallop.~\ A petftinated fliell- 
filh. 

Scolope'ndra. n.f. [folopendre, French; (rxoX&VrvJ^a.] 

1. A fort of venomous ferpent. 

2. [Sealspend’ turn, Latin.] An herb. Ainfworth. 

Scom.vi. n.f. [Perhaps from fcomma, Latin.] A buffoon. A 

word out of ufe, and unworthy of revival. 

The Jeomms, or buffoons of quality, are wolvifti in con¬ 
verfation. L’EJ) range. 

Sconce, n.f. [fchantz, German.] 

j. A fort; a bulwark. 

Such fellows are perfeift in the great commanders names, 
and they will learn you by rote where fervices were done ; at 
fuch and fuch a fconce , at fuch a breach. Shak. Henry V. 

2. The head: perhaps as being the acropolis , or citadel of the 
body. A low word. 

Why does he flutter this rude knave now to knock him 
about the fconce with a dirty fhovel, and will not tell him of 
his ad ion of battery ? * Sbukefp. Hamlet. 

3. A pcnfile candleltick, generally with a looking-glafs to reflect 
the light. 

Golden fconce j hang upon the walls, 

To light the coftiy flippers and the balls. Dryden's Lucrct. 

Triumphant L'mbriel, on a Jc,nee's height. 

Clapp'd his glad wings, and fat to view the fight. Pope. 
Put candles into fc-mees. Swift's Dirt£ 1 . to the Butler. 

To Sconce, v. a. [A word ufed in the univerfities, and derived 
plaufibly by Skinner, whofe etymologies are generally rational, 
from fconce, as it fignifics the head ; to fconce being to fix a fine 
on any one’s head.] 'I’o mulct; to fine. A low word which 
ought not to be retained. 

Scoop, n.f [ charge, Dutch.] 

j. A kind of large ladle; a vcffel with a long handle ufed to 
throw out liquor. 

They turn upfide down hops on malt-kilns, when alrr.oft 
drv, with a jeoop^ Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

Lndcavour with thy fcoop, or fingers, to force the ftone 

° A Ut r‘ IS - „ , „ ^ Sharp's Surgery. 

2 A I weep; a ftroke. Perhaps it fliould be fwcep. 

Oh hell-kite! 

What, all my pretty chickens and their dam. 

At one fell feoff! Shakefp. Macbeth. 

To Scoop, v. a. [Jchoegen , Dutch.] 

1. To lade out. 

As by the brook he flood, 

lie fcoop'd the water from the cryftal flood. Dryden's Ain. 

2. This word feems to have not been undirftood by V homfon.' 

Melted Alpine fnows 

The mountain citterns fill, thofe ample {lores 
Of water fcoop'd among the hollow rocks. 

3. 1 0 empty by lading. 

It fome penurious fource by chance appear’d. 

Scanty of waters, when you fcoop’d it dry, 

And offer'd the full helmet up to Cato, 

Did he not dafti th’ untafted moifturc from him ? Add-fan 

4 - I o carry off in any thing hollow. J 

A fpeffator would think this circular mount had been aC- 
tually Jeocped out of that hollow fpacc. Sre‘tai r 

at a thne rc ' feet ^ th ‘ lt fhe ma 3 */«^ away much earth 

5 - To cut hollow, or deep. Addij.n. 

Whatever part of the harbour they [coop in, it has an in 
flue nee on ail the reft; for the fea immediately works the 
whole bottom to a level. jh- . , 

, p ' n ';° fc “ rb "" d “ U,cInJi a ns will/™,, f„ tolLtce 

To hisHnglc eye, that in hi. 

JAice a full moon, or a broad burnifh’d ihiekl 
A ferky ftaff we dext’roufly apply’d, 
v hich, in the fpacious focket turning round, 
bcoopt out the big round gelly from its orb. Addifan 

It much conduces how to fcare 
[he little race of birds, that hop 

from fpray to fpray, fo oping the coftlieft fruit, 

Infatiate, undifturb’d. r,, .... 

Pin laps. 


Thomfon. 


SCO 

The genius of the place 
Or helps th’ambitious hill the hcav n to fcalej 
Or fcoops in circling theatres the vale. roph 

Sco'oper n f. [from feoop.] One wiio fcoops. 

Scope, n.f. [ fcopus , Latin.] 

1. Aim; intention; drift. 

Your fcope is as mine own. 

So to inforct or qualify the laws* 

As to your foul feems good. Shale. It leaf for Meafure. 

His coming hither hath no farther fcope 
Than for his lineal royalties, and to beg 
Infranchifcmcnt immediate on his knees. Shak. R. II. 
Had the whole/- pc of the author been anfv/crablc to his 
title, he would have only undertaken to prove what every man 
is convinced of; but the drift of tire pamphlet is to flir up our 
c<>mpa{fion towards the rebels. Addij'ou’s Freeholder. 

2. Thing aimed at; mark; final end. 

The fcope of all their pleading againft man’s authority is to 
overthrow fuch laws and conftitutions in the church, as de¬ 
pending thereupon, if they fhould therefore be taken away, 
would leave neither face nor memory of church to continue 
long in the world. H.ckcr. 

Now was time 

To aim their counfels to the faireft fcope. Halberd's Talc. 
We fhould impute the war to the fcope at which it aim- 
eth. Raleigh. 

He, in what he counfels, and iri what excels, 

Miftruftful, grounds his courage on dcfpair. 

And utter diflblution, as ihejeope 

Of all his aim. Milton's Pat etdife Lojl. 

3. Room; fpace; amplitude of intellectual view. 

An heroick poet is not tied to a bare reprefentation of what 
is true, but that he might let himfelf loofe to vilioiury objeCts, 
which may give him a freer fcope for imagination. Dryden. 

Thefe theorems being admitted into opticks, there would 
be fcope enough of handling that fcience voluminoufly, after 
a new manner; not only by teaching thofe thing? which tend 
to the perfection of vifion, but alfo by determining mathema¬ 
tically all kinds of phenomena of colours which could be pro¬ 
duced bv rcfraCtion. Newton's Opt. 

4. Liberty; freedom from reftraint. 

If this conftrain them to grant that their axiom is not to 
take any place, fave in thofe things only where the church 
hath larger fcope, it refteth that they fcarch out fome ftrongcr 
reafon. Hooter. 

Ah, cut my lace afunder. 

That mv pent heart may have fomc fcope to beat. 

Or c!fl- i fwoon with this dead killing news. Shakefpeare , 

5. Liberty beyond juft limits ; licence. 

Sith 'twas my fault to give the peopl cfcope, 

’ 1 would be my tyranny to ftrike and gall them, 

For what I hid them do. Shakefpeare * 

Being moody, give him line and fcope, 

1 ill that his paffions, like a whale on ground. 

Confound themfclves with working. Shasefp. Henry 1 Y 

6. ACt of riot; fully. J 

As furfeit is the father of much faft. 

So every pope, by the immoderate ufe; 

Turns to reftraint. Shakefpeare. 

7. ±.xtendcd quantity. 

The fcope’ of land granted to the fluft adventurers were 
too large, and the libci tics and royalties were too great for 

e jects. Davies on Ireland. 

o. it is out of ufe, except in the three firft fenfes. 

Sco pulous. adj. [fcopulojus, Latin.] Full of rocks. DU 1 . 

Scorbu'tical. tn f [fcorhutqne, F r. from fcorluna, Latm.] 

cor r u 1 ic k ) , Difcafcd with the (curvy. 

A perfon about forty, of a full and jcorlutical body, having 
broke her fktn, endeavoured the curing of it; but obferving 
the ulcer famous, I propofed digeflion. fVtfeman. 

lolent purging hurts fcorbut.ek conftitutions; lenitive fub- 
fiances rcheve. Arbut knot. 

S.oreuhcally adv. [from fcorbutical.] With tendency to 
thefeurvy; in the feurvy. y 

A woman of forty, Jcorbutically and hydropically affected 
having a fordid ulcer, put hcrfclf into mv hand. IFifemar 

Scorce. n. f. This word is ufed by Sptnfir for difeourfe, or 
power of reafon. ’ 

Lively vigour refted in his mind. 

And recompenfed him with a better farree ; 

To qSru dy We " r* Chang ’ d fo ; mind ’ s redoubled force. F§. 

1 v - a - [reopeneb, Saxon, burnt ] 

1 • lo burn fupcrficially. 

! " r r .f y W f 5 her ' icon's Nat. Hi/lory. 

I he ladies gafp d, and fearedv cou’d refpire- 
The breath lh t y drew, no lon ee ; air , hot fire; 

2. To tm. J E "' S Vrydcn. 

Power was given to fcorch men with fire. JUv. xvi 8. 

The fame that left thee by the cooling ttream. 

Safe from fun s heat; but fc-rch'd with bcautv‘ s beam. Fair/. 

You 
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